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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A brief Exposition of the Testimony to Peace, as | 

exemplified by the life and precepts of Jesus | 

Christ, and the Early Christians, and held by | 
the Religious Society of Friends. 


“From whence come wars and fightings? Come | 
they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your | 
members.”’—James iv. 1. 


Various have been the dispensations of God 
to his creature man ; each wisely adapted to the 
wants and capacities of the people to whom it 
was given; each was progressive in its char- 
acter, and approaché@earer to the more glorious 
and spiritual dispensation of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Those dispensations were legal and cere- 
monial ; yet the condition of them all was entire 
and absolute submission and obedience to their 
several requirements. The fulfilment of the law 
was made the terms of justification. “ For Moses | 
describeth the righteousness which is of the Law, 
that the man which doeth those things shall live 
by them.” Rom. x.4. But now that the light | 
of the Gospel has been shed abroad in the earth, 
and made fully manifest, we are called away 
from that religion “ which stood only in meats 
and drinks, and divers washings, and carnal or- 
dinances.’’ Heb. ix. 10. “ For after those days 
saith the Lord, I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will 
be their God, and they shall be my people.” 
(Jer. xxxi. 33.) And further, “Christ is the 


| 
| 





end of the Law to every one that believeth.” 


(Rom. x.4.) “For there is verily a disannul- 
ling of the commandment going before, for the 
weakness and unfaithfulness thereof; for the 
law made nothing perfect; but the bringing in 
of a better hope did.” (Heb. vii. 19.) “ If that 
first covenant had been faultless, then should no 
place have been sought for the second.” (Heb. 
viii. 7.) 

If then, “the law made nothing perfect,”— 
If “ Christ is the end of the law to every one 
that believeth,”—and if “the bringing in of a 
better covenant” does make perfect, it becomes 
our solemn duty to consider what that “ better 
covenant’’ is. 

Feeling assured that the Christian religion, 
when properly understood, prohibits all war; 
and the indulgence in those motives and passions 
which lead thereunto; we invite, in t pages, 
the special and candid attention of reader 
to some of the teachings of Jesus Christ and His 
followers on this subject. . 

As a Religious Society, Friends profess to 
believe that “the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared unto all men, teachin 
us that denying ungodliness and the world’s 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world; looking ‘for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify to himself a pecu- 
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liar people, zealous of good works.” (Titus ii. 11.) 
And Friends have ever born a noble testimony 
to the peaceable character of the Christian re- 
ligion ;—and against all wars and fightings as 
being inconsistent therewith. Our forefathers 
suffered long and violent persecution on account 
of the Christian testimonies which they believed 
themselves specially required to support; and 
not a little of that suffering was for their refusal 
to bear arms, or in any manner to promote the 
destruction of human life. But we Kave so long 
enjoyed affluence and quiet; have so long been 
exonerated from much suffering on account of 
military requisitions ;—and have become so much 
at ease and so entangled with the world and its 
ways, that many among us have grown up, mere for- 
mal or traditional members, with little knowledge 
of the testimonies of Truth, or much concern for 
their maintenance. Those not having their 
foundation upon the immovable rock of religious 
truth, when the winds and the floods of martial 
strife shall come upon them, will be in danger 
of falling. 

The fundamental principle of the Christian 
religion is love,—love to God, and love to all 
men; a principle which was proclaimed by an 
angel from heaven—*“ behold ! [ bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all people ; 
for unto you is born this day in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’’ (Luke 
ii. 10,11.) A principle which was ushered in 
by songs of the heavenly host, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to 
men.” (Luke ii. 14.) The prophet had already 
foreshadowed this Divine principle of love, when 
he spake of the coming of the millenial day ; 
but it remained for the blessed Jesus, more fully 
to elucidate and enforce it by his excellent pre- 
cepts, and his holy example. The apostles taught 
and practised the same doctrines, and the Chris- 
tian church appears to have strictly adhered to 
them for the space of nearly three centuries ; 
notwithstanding the refusal to bear arms sub- 
jected them to cruel persecutions, tortures, and 
the most ignominious deaths for so doing. 
Thus they sealed with their blood the testimony 
which Jesus Christ bore: ‘“ My kingdom is not 
of this world. If my kingdom were of this 
world, ther would my servants fight that I should 
not be délivered to the Jews; but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.” (John xviii. 36.) 
Those worthy martyrs patiently suffered rather 
than violate their own consciences, constantly 
bearing this testimony, “It is not lawful for a 
Christian to fight.” “I am a Christian, and 
therefore cannot fight.” 

To be a Christian signifies to be Christ-like ; 
to be possessed of the feelings and dispositions 
such as were manifested by Him. Hence, it 
continues, and ever must continue, to be true, 
that a Christian cannot fight. The law of God, 
and of His Christ forbids it ; for God is love. 
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For the accomplishment of the grand object 
of his mission—the inculcation of this religion of 
love—one of the first authoritative acts of Jesus 
Christ was the virtual abrogation of the cruel 
and bloody features of the Jewish law; such as, 
‘‘ Thine eye shall not pity ; but life shall go for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot,” (Deut. xix. 31,) and to introducea 
substitute therefor in agreement with the errand 
of mercy on which he wassent. “ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth; but [ say unto you that ye re- 
sist not evil. But whosoever shall smite thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy: 
but I say unto you love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use 
you, and persecute you, that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in heaven. For 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good ; and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” ‘Ye have heard that it was said of 
them of old time, thou shalt not kill, and who- 
soever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment; but I say unto you that whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” “ Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 
‘‘ Blessed are they which shall be persecuted 
for righteousness sake, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” (Matt. v.) 

Such were the commandments given by Jesus 
Christ to those who were willing to take up the 
cross daily and follow him. And such are the 
promised rewards of obedience thereunto. And 
it is worthy of our remembrance, that on all occa- 
sions he practised the precepts which he taught. 

When, on a special occagion, His disciples in- 
quired, ‘ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven, and consume them, 
even as Elias did?” He turned and rebuked 
them, and said, “‘ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of; the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives; but to save them.” (Luke 
ix. 50—56.) 

After Judas had betrayed his master; Peter 
drew his sword and struck a servant of the High 
Priest, and smote off his ear. Then said Jesus 
unto him: put up thy sword again into its 
place; for all they that take the sword sball 
perish with the sword.* Thinkest thou that I 


* Here the objector interposes: ‘He that hatha 
purse let him take it, and likewise his scrip ; and he 
that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and 
buy one.” (Matt. xxii. 36.) This objection may ad- 
mit of various answers. 

1. The text is probably a false rendering of the 
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cannot now pray unto my Father, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels?” (Matt. xxvi. 51—53. 

And when arraigned before the judgment 
seat of Pilate, he emphatically declared, “« My 
kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews.” 
(John xviii. 36.) 

In short, the whole of the moral law, the 
whole duty which man owes to his fellow man, 
is beautifully summed up in this one admirable 
precept of Jesus: “ Therefore, all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them ; for this is the law and the 
prophets.” (Matt. vii. 12.) 

It may be profitable for us now to inquire : 

Ist. How did the apostles understand the 
doctrines we have recited ?” Let them answer: 

‘¢From whence come wars and fightings ? 
Come they not hence even of your lusts that war 
in your members?” (James iv. 1.) 

“See that none render evil for evil unto any 
man ; but ever follow that which is good; both 
among yourselves and to all men.” (2 Thes. 
v. 15. 

. te thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” Rom. 
xii. 21, 22.) 


Though we walk in the flesh, we do not war 
after the flesh ; for the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God, tothe 
pulling down of strongholds ; casting down im- 
aginations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God ; and bringeth 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of 


Christ. (2 Cor. x. 3—5.) “ For if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 
(Rom. viii. 9.) 


(To be continued.) 





original. (See Adam Clarke and other commenta- 
tors.) Clarke renders it, “‘ He that hath a purse, let 
him take it; and also his scrip; and he that hath 
none, let him gell his garment and buy.” The ad- 
dition, a sword, he conyders an interpolation. 

2. When Jesus was told, “here are two swords,” 
He said, “it is enough.” Now it would appear ab- 
surd to suppose that he contemplated his own defence 
by means of twoswords. Butas he spake in the same 
connexion of the fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘‘ He 
was reckoned among the transgressors,” it is rendered 
certain that he contemplated no such purpose. 

3. As he also spake in the same connexion of the 
trials to which the faith of his disciples would be put; 
he may have designed the sword as a chosen means to 
do this, and to rebuke the use of carnal weapons 
under the government of his peaceable kingdom in 
all future time. 

Tertullian, and other early Christians seem to have 
taken this view of the matter. He declared that 
Jesus Christ, by disarming Peter, disarmed every 
soldier afterwards. (See also Erasmus, p. 7.) 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 


(Continued from page 3.) 
“To M. C. 


“ Penketh, 2d mo. 23d, 1814. 

“The course of studies in which I am em- 
barked, has precluded me from much of that 
light kind of reading which has entertainment 
only for its object. Indeed, I feel less relish 
for this species than formerly. The mind, like 
the body, if wound to a certain pitch of vigor, 
requires more solid food: there is everything 
in nature that can improve the understanding, 
or entertain the imagination, without requiring 
the aid of artificial intrigue or fictitious adven- 
tures. 


“Tf we stand in need of those severe exercises 
which strengthen the intellect, and which may 
be termed the gymnastics of the mind, what 
ample scope is afforded us in searching out the 
physical causes which produce those astonish- 
ing effects visible in every part of the great labor- 
atory of nature? If we possess fine imagina- 
tions, the range is not less extensive, the beau- 
tiful and true sublime are profusely scattered, 
and visible at every step. If we survey the 
creation with right views of the uses, ends and 
importance of each part, and with a constant 
reference to the great Author of the whole, we 
shall discover realities worthy the employment 
of all our mental faculties; nor shall we find 
any leisure to yield to the contemplation of 
ideal worlds, or to the wanderings of a distem- 
pered imagination. Wa ae” 

In the 6th month, 1814, he became a house- 
keeper, and one of his sisters came to reside 
with him, which added greatly to his domestic 
comfort, and his school increased in an en- 
couraging manner. He now felt, and was 
thankful for, the superiority of his present 
station, over that which he had left; he had 
raised himself, by his merit and talents, from 
a situation of drudgery and obscurity, to one of 
respectablity and comparative independence ; 
engaged in a reputable and useful employment, 
enjoying the society of a few valued Friends, 
and partaking of the pleasures arising from a 
cultivated understanding and the love of read- 
ing, with abundant means of gratifying it, his 
utmost wishes were more than realized, and the 
measure of his happiness seemed full. 

At the beginning of the year 1815, he com- 
menced a sort of Diary, in which the events of 
his life are recorded with much characteristic 
simplicity and originality ; this Journal contains 
an account of the books which he read, the 
visits which he received and paid, and some- 
times the substance of the letters which he 
wrote, and of the conversations in which he 
bore a part: the following extracts, it is hoped, 
will not be devoid of interest; some of them 
prove his habits of reflection and powers of dis- 
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criminating character. The faithfulness of his 
delineations would be acknowledged by many, 
were it proper to insert the names of those to 
whom he has alluded. 


“ Penketh, January 26th, 1815. 

“This being the anniversary of my twenty- 
first year, and not having it in my power to dis- 
tinguish it by the usual signs of feasting and 
convivial entertainment, I shall endeavor to 
pursue the plan which Lord Bacon recom- 
mends, viz., to make out an inventory of 
ideas, and of all intellectual goods and _posses- 
sions; I conceive it to be a useful exercise for 
such as wish to improve by living; and as I do 
not reckon myself amongst the most drivelling 
part of my species, 1 may one day have the 
pleasure to witness the progress I have made in 
useful knowledge. Should this meet the eye of 
any besides the writer, they may perhaps smile 
at the pedantic air which it carries, but let them 
recollect, at the same time, that an impartial 
history of any one day of their own peregrina- 
tions might appear equally ridiculous ; the mind 
receives its sensations in an abrupt and incohe- 
rent manner, but as thought is a secret, as 
well as a silent operation, we can only be ap- 
prised of our own aberrations. 

“ As reading is one of the grand means of 
acquiring knowledge, I may first notice in what 
departments of literature mine has lain.” 


[Here follows, in the original, an account of 
books perused : being in all about 460 volumes, 
including 16 volumes in French.]} 

‘Lord Bacon says, youth ought to travel, and 
read men as well as books; mine, however, have 
been sufficiently contracted in their plan, as I 
have seen but few places.” 

‘* Sunday, October 8th, 1815.—A truly inter- 
esting day, such as I have spent few in my life; 
nothing new distinguished it till near the time 
that the meeting ended, when — —, with his 
two boys, came in; I felt little love towards 
him, but invited him home with me, where he 
stayed dinner and tea. ur discussion of re- 
ligious and metaphysical questions, was unin- 
terrupted for five hours ; with this was included 
some desultory talk on micellaneous subjects, 
some critical remarks on the origin of lan- 
guage, &c., and a sort of lecture on the solar 
system. — — is verging rapidly towards 
deism ; nay, I should have said, universal scep- 
ticism; he is a shrewd, unaccountable sort of 
man: I can come to no conclusion concerning 
him. Had he received an education, he might 
have been a Spinoza, a Hobbes, or a Paine. It 
would be useless as well as impossible, to preserve 
any thing like an adequate idea of our multi- 
farious converse; it was to mea high intel- 
lectual treat, which was heightened by the 
mutual harmony and good will with which we 
delivered our opinions.” 


“ Monday, October 9th, 1815.—About moon, 
— — paid me an unexpected and most agree- 
able visit at the school. I am still charmed 
with her naiveté and incessant good humor, yet 
I conceive a little more of the severer sort of 
learning would do her good; but I am perhaps 
unreasonable in requiring from a lady, whose 
manners are so captivating, the pedantic marks 
of ascholar. Antiquities and the mathematics 
she professes an aversion for; I doubt, how- 
ever, if her professions be real, for how could so 
deep a relish for poetry, and the productions of 
the imagination be possessed, without, at the 
same time, possessing that quickness of concep- 
tion and strength of reason peculiar to profi- 
cients in the abstruser sciences? She never 
studied Euclid, but I have no doubt his proposi- 
tions might quickly be made intelligible to her 
thinking mind. She has read much, and wide- 
ly extended have been her researches into 
books; yet I cannot but lament that there has 
been less method in her reading than appears 
to me necessary to constitute a character emi- 
nent for either learning or Christian usefulness. 
Of the modern poets, Southey, Scott and Byron, 
are perfectly familiar to her, and her fine imag- 
nation seizes on their sublime passages with 
unerring instinct; with what enthusiam did 
she repeat some of Lord Byron’s classical 
allusions to ‘departed’ Greece! She has been 
lately reading Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, which 
she considers as the most masterly production 
of the kind ever made known to the world. 
She is astonished at his flow of language, and 
delighted with the harmonious cadence of his 
periods; I must try, if possible, to procure this 
history; may I prove invulnerable against the 
envenomed shafts which are shot from some 
of its pages against the glorious fabric of Chris- 
tianity.” 

(To be continued.) 

cmsenemsesilfifitirscinanti 

THE SCRIPTURES, BY BERNARD 
BARTON. 


I do not like to see one Divine gift pitted 
against another, as if there were, ought to be, 
or could be, any rivalry between what must be 
in their very essence harmnious. I hold with 
the old faith of our early Friends, who were con- 
tent thankfully to receive the Scriptures as a 
blessed and invaluable revelation of God’s will; 
yet so far from understanding them to be the 
sole and final one, I conceive that one main 
end and intent of their being given forth, was 
to inculeate the knowledge of that Spirit whence 
they themselves proceeded, to guide us to its 
teachings, to instruct us to wait for its influences, 
under a conviction that without its un/foldings 
even the lively oracles of God’s Holy Writ may 
be to us a dead letter. 

If [ am told there is a danger of these views 
leading to a fanatical trust in a fanatical inspira- 
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tion of our own, I can only reply, that I can see 
no such danger while we seek such aid and 
guidance in simplicity, godly sincerity, and deep 
humility. Thus, I believe, were our early pre- 
decessors eminentiy led about and instructed.— 
Bernard Bartons Memoirs. 


a. 0m 


Copy of a Certificate of removal for Nicholas 
Newland and family, dated 1682. 

At the request of N. Newland, we do hereby 
certify, that the said N. N. acquainted our men’s 
meeting with his intention of removing him- 
self and his family out of this nation into New 
Jersey or Pensylvania, in America. And we have 
nothing to charge against him or his family, as to 
their conversation in the world, since they fre- 
quented our meeting, but they have waked 
honestly among men, for ought we know, or can 
hear of by enquiry, which hath been made. 
But our Friends’ Meeting is generally dissatis- 
fied with his so removing, he being well settled 
with his family, and having sufficient substance 
for food and raiment, which all that profess 
godliness in Christ Jesus, ought to be content 
with; for we brought nothing into this world, 
and we are sure to take nothing out, and he 
hath given us no satisfactory reason for his 
removing. But our godly jealousy is, that his 
chief ground is fearfulness of suffering here, 
for the testimony of Jesus, or coveting worldly 
liberty. All which we certify from our men’s 
meeting at Mount Mellick, 25th of 12th mo., 
1682; and we further certify, that enquiry 
hath been made concerning the clearness of 
Nathaniel and John Newland, sons of said 
N. N., from all entanglements of marriage, and 
that they are released, for aught we find. 

Signed by the advice and in the behalf of 
the meeting. 

onnnincititiilisataint 
JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
In 1804. 
(Continued from page 6.) 

Here the speaker sat down for a short time, 
and then rose again, saying, 

‘‘ Brothers, my heart is so overjoyed and 
warmed with what you have said, that I find I 
had forgot to mention one of’ the most important 
things. 

‘‘ Brothers, at the time we first met at this 
place, the Five Medals and myself formed some 
idea of your business. We expected you had 
come to do for us the things you had proposed 
tous when in Baltimore. We consulted each 
other upon the answer necessary to return to 
you in every respect, and I now fiad that our 
idea was right. 

“‘ Brothers, the sentiments which I have de- 
livered to you were his sentiments. You have 
now told us, that your brother hasa mind to 
live amongst us to show us how to cultivate the 
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earth, and have desired us to show him the spot 
where to begin. We agreed then, that he should 
be at neither of our villages, lest our younger 
brothers should be jealous of our taking him to 
ourselves. We have determined to place him 
on the Wabash, where some of our families will 
follow him,—where our young men I hope will 
flock to him, and where he will be able to in- 
struct them as he wishes. This is all I have to 
say. I could all day repeat the sentiments L 
have already expressed; also how much I have 
been gratified in seeing and hearing my brothers ; 
but that is not necessary. I am sorry, brothers, 
that the chiefsof our country are not all present, 
that they might all hear what you have said, and 
have an opportunity of talking to you.” 

At the close of this speech we were informed 
that nothing would be added by the Indians to 
the communication made by the Little Turtle. 
We then told them that the words spoken by 
the Little Turtle should be carefully carried 
home to our brothers and friends who had sent 
us. Wealso informed them that notwithstanding 
we were now desirous to return to our homes as 
soon as possible, yet we wished to see the place 
which they designed to be the station of our 
brother, Philip Dennis, and hoped some of them 
would show it to us. We further added, that 
this did not arise from any jealousy in our 
minds that the place fixed upon was not suitable. 
On the contrary, we had no doubt that they had 
judged wisely; but that the love and respect 
which we bore to our brother, led us to desire to 
bear him company to the place, and also to ren- 
der him every assistance in our power before we 
left him. 

They then informed us that they would con- 
sult and fix upon some one to go with us. The 
business of the council being then at an end, we 
in turn rose from our seats, and shook hands 
with them, which concluded the formalities of 
the opportunity. After entering into a little 
conversation, we told them we should now bid 
them farewell, as we expected we should not see 
them again. They then took us separately by 
the hand, and with marks of great affection and 
friendship bade us farewell, and we returned to 
our quarters. 

4th month 12th. Being a fine pleasant morn- 
ing we set out for the place on the Wabash as- 
signed by the Indians to Philip Dennis. We 
were accompanied by William Wells and Mas- 
| sanonga, (or Clear Sky,) a handsome young man 
of the Wea tribe, deputed by the Indians to 
| pilot us, who (by the bye) says he shall be the 
| first young man to take hold of Philip Dennis’ 
| plough. 
| After riding eight miles, we came to the place 


‘called the Portage, on Little river, a navigable 
water of the Wabash. Then down the maryin 


' of the river, leaving it to our left. At the end 
of four miles, crossed Sandy Creek, another navi- 
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gable water of the Wabash; then proceeded , 
through the woods, and at the end of thirteen | 
miles further again came to Little river, at a | 
place called the Saddle. This name is derived 
from a large rock in the bed of the river in the 
shape of a saddle. From the Saddle we pro- 
ceeded six miles along the margin of the river 
to its junction with the Wabash. 

The bed of the Wabash here is of limestone. 
After riding five miles further, we came toa 
vein of land about one mile in widtlf, the sur- 
face of which is covered with small flint stones, 
aud which we are told extends for several miles. 
On examining these flints, we found them of 
excellent quality. 

Here the Indians supply themselves with flints 
for their guns and for other purposes, and here 
formerly they procured their darts. It has cer- 
tainly been a place abundantly resorted to from 
time immemorial. This is evident from the sur- 
face of the ground being dug in holes of two and 
three feet in depth, over nearly the whole tract. 
This flioty vein is called by the Indians Father 
Flint. They have a tradition concerning its 
origin which is very incredible. From this we 
proceeded, and after riding two miles, reached 
the place proposed by the Indians. 

This place is thirty-two miles rather south of 
west from Fort Wayne, and is situated on the 
Wabash, at a place called the Boat-yard, which 
name it obtained from the circumstance of 
General Wilkinson having built some flat, 
bottomed boats here, for the purpose of tran- 
sporting some of the baggage of the American 
troops down the river. It was formerly the seat 
of an Indian town of the Delawares, and we are 
pleased to find there are about twenty-five acres 
of land clear. The Wabash here makesa beau- 
tiful appearance, and is about sixty yards wide. 
A little above is an island in the river, on one 
side of which the water runs with a strong cur- 
rent, and affords a good mill seat. We viewed 
the land in this neighborhood for a considerable 
distance, and found it high and of superior 
quality, being covered with sugar trees of enor- 
mous size, black walnut, white walnut, hack- 
berry, blue ash, oak, buckeye trees, &c., all very 
large. The land appears to be equal in quality 
to any we have seen, not excepting the bottoms 
of the Scioto and Paint Creek. About half a 
mile below, a handsome creek falls into the river 
from the north, which we traced for a consider- 
able distance, and are convinced it affords a good 
mili seat. This creek bearing no name, we called 
it Dennis’ Creek in honor of Philip Dennis. 

As night approached, Massanonga, taking his 
knife, left us, and in about fifteen minutes re- 
turned with a remarkably fine turkey. This he 
prepared and roasted for us in a very nice aud 
expeditious manner, on which we fared sumptu- 


‘ ously. At 9 o’clock we wrapped ourselves in 


our blankets, and laid down to sleep. before the 
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fire, having no shelter. The night was frosty; 
we, however, slept tolerably and took no cold. 
In the night the otters were very noisy along 


the river, the deer also approached our fire and ’ 


made a whistling noise ; the wolves howled, and 
at the dawn of day turkies gobbled in all direc. 
tions. 

13th. Early this morning we arose, and 
breakfasted on the remains of the turkey cooked 
last evening, after which we fixed upon the place 
for Philip Dennis’ farm ; we also staked out the 
situation for his wigwam, which is about one 
hundred feet from the banks of the Wabash, and 
opposite toa fine spring of excellent water issuing 
out of the bank of the river. 

We are told by several persons well acquainted 
with the country, that from hence to St. Vin- 
cennvs, on the Wabash, a distance of two hun- 
dred miles by land, and three hundred and fifty 
by water, the land on both sides of the river 
embracing a very extensive width, is not inferior 
to the description given of this location in yes- 
terday’s notes. 

At Mississinaway, a large Indian town of the 
Miami’s, situated about thirty miles below us, 
on the Wabash, stone coal is fuund, which with 
limestone continues for two hundred miles down 
the river. 

There are no Indians between this and Fort 
Wayne, neither any between this and Mississin- 
away. Philip Dennis’ nearest neighbors will be 
at the Little Turtle’s town, eighteen miles dis- 
tant. Whilst here we have seen four perogues 
loaded with peltry, manned by Canadians and In- 
dians, on their way up the river to be tran- 
sported to Detroit. 

I may here observe that the Wabash affords 
an abundance of large turtles, called soft shelled 
turtles, the outer coat being a hard skin, rather 
than a shell. They are esteemed excellent food. 
It also affords a great variety of fine fish, and 
we saw ducks in abundance ; we are told it is re- 
sorted to by geese and swans. 

About 8 o’clock in the morning we set out 
for Fort Wayne, where we arrived about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and after dining with William 
Wells returned to our lodgings. 

14th. I may here observe that some days ago 
we came to a conclusion to return home by the 
way of the lakes; to this we have been induced 
from a hope that we shall be subjected to fewer 
difficulties and much less fatigue than to retrace 
the way by which we came; and [ may also 
add, that we have been encouraged to this by 
the advice of our kind friends heretofore named, 
who have with much apparent cheerfulness 
offered to prepare a way for us; and this morn- 
ing being informed by our worthy friend, Cap- 
tain Whipple, that the boat intended for us 
would be in readiness against to-morrow, we 
spent the day in making preparations, and in 
writing to our families. 
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15th. This morning we bade both a joyful 
and sorrowful farewell to Philip Dennis, and 
the two young men who accompanied us out. 
We also took leave of those generally with whom 
we had formed an acquaintance, first breakfast. 

ing with Captain Whipple, whose hearty kind- 

ness to us has been so often repeated, that his 
pame will deservedly claim a place in our re- 

membrance. He has fitted out a perogue for us 
and manned it with a corporal and private 
soldier from the fort ; and, joined by John John- 
son and William Wells, has stocked it with an 
apparent superabundant supply both for eating 
and drinking. 

About 8 o'clock we embarked for Detroit, pro- 
ceeded about thirty miles down the Miami of the 
lakes, and in the evening encamped under a tent 
near the margin of the river. With respect to 
the appearance of the country, the same old 
phrase must be continued ; “ land of excellent 
quality.” We several times went ashore to view 
the river bottoms, they were extensive and ap- 
peared to be first rate land. The timber, buck 
eye, ash, elm, sugar tree, oak, hickory, black 
and white walnut, &c. We saw ducks in abun- 
dance, and Corporal King says they breed here 
in great numbers. This river affords a variety 
of fine fish, and mostly of descriptions very dif. 
ferent from those found in our salt waters. Of 
these the following are some of the names; 
black, yellow, and white bass, covers, pickerel, 
suckers, herrings, muscanago, gar, pike, catfish, 
sheeps-head, carp, and sturgeon. ‘These are all 
caught with the hook except the two last. 

The sturgeoa are now on their way from the 
lake to the head waters of the St. Joseph’s and 
St. Mary’s rivers. In company with the Little 
Turtle, our friends, John Johnson, William 
Wells, and some ohers, whilst at Fort Wayne, 
the conversation turned upon fish, and the then 
running up of the sturgeon; the Little Turtle 
very humorously proposed to Johnson a project, 
which was to join in building a stone dam at the 
junction of the two rivers, to prevent the sturgeon 
from getting back again to the lake, and then 
said he “you and T will live on them this 
summer.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
— ee = 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
TEACHERS FOR PORT ROYAL. 


Among the passengers who left New York in 
the steamer Atlanti¢ for Port Royal, on Monday 
last were Edward L. Pierce, Esq. ., the Govern- 
ment Agent in charge of the plantations and 
refugees, and some sixty persons selected to aid 
him in his agricultural and educational enter- 
prise. ‘These persons were all recommended by 
the National Freedman’s Relief Association, 


and its auxiliary, the Educational Commission, 
Three-fourths of the whole number 


ut Boston. 
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are men who are to be the superintendents of 
the abandoned estates, and will direct the 
labors of the negroes, who are to be employed 
in such agricultural pursuits as cotton-culture 
and raising vegetables for their own support and 
for the use of the army at that point. 

Twelve or fifteen of the passengers are ladies, 
who will become teachers of an Industrial 
school, which will be at once established at Port 
Royal, under the superintendence of Rev. M. 
French, of this city. Mrs. Senator Harlan, of 
Iowa, is among the ladies, and will assist in some 
department of the work. 

Some of this band of missionaries are to re- 
ceive compensation from the associations in this 
city and Boston; but some are volunteers. 
Among the number are men of almost all 
trades, and some professions. There are several 
physicians and one or two clergymen. Quite 
a number, especially of those from Boston, have 
been teachers, and are liberally educated ; others 
of them are quite familiar with agricultural 
operations. 

About three thousand dollars’ worth of agri- 
cultural implements, including ploughs, hoes, 
and others in most common use were purchased 
by Edward L. Pierce, and taken to Port Royal 
in the Atlantic. He took also a quantity of 
seeds, including one barrel contributed from the 
Patent Office at Washington; as well as some 
medicines, and other necessary articles. 

From this city, forty barrels and boxes of 
clothing, seven or eight boxes of shoes, and two 
sewing-machines, are sent for the use of the 
negroes from the Association in this city. The 
sewing-machines will be used in the Industrial 
School. Besides these a large number of boxes 
and packages of all sorts, containing contribu- 
tions for the contrabands and from many per- 
sons, were put on board the Atlantic. From 
Boston, about twenty-five boxes of clothing, with 
many barrels of goods and “ notions” have been 
forwarded. 

All the individuals who have gone on this 
mission, were required to take the following 
oath : 

I,———-., do solemnly swear that I will sup- 
port, protect and defend the Constitution and 
government of the United States against all ene- 
mies, whether domestic or foreign; that I will 
bear true and faithful allegiance and loyalty to 
the same, any allegiance, resolution or law of 
any State Convention to the contrary notwith- 
standing. And further, that I do this with a 
full determination and pledge to perform it, 
without any mental reservation whatever; and 
further, that I will faithfully perform all the 
duties which may be required of me by law. 
So help me God. 

Two or three of our friends from Hopedale 
offered their services as teachers, but as their 
Non-Resistance principles would not permit 
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them to take the prescribed oath, they were not 
accepted. This, in view of their high qualifica- 
tions for the work, is much to be regretted. 

Secretary Chase has recently sent a commu- 
nication to Edward L. Pierce at Port Royal, in 
acknowledgment of his Report on the condition 
of the “Contrabands.” He gives his approval 
to the Report, and goes on to say: 

“The whole authority of this department over 
the subjects of your Report is derived from the 
fifth section of the act to provide fow the collec- 
tion of duties, and for other purposes, approved 
July 13, 1861, by which the President is au- 
thorized to permit commercial intercourse with 
any port in the country declared to be ina state 
ot insurrection, under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is himself authorized to appoint the 
officers needed to carry into effect such permits, 
rules and regulations. 

* As incidental to this authority alone have I 
any power to sanction any measures for the cul- 
ture of the abandoned estates in the Port Royal 
or any other district. Itis, indeed, in the highest 
degree essential to commercial intercourse with 
that portion of the country, that the abandoned 

estates be cultivated and the laborers upon them 
employed. I do not hesitate, therefore, to con- 
tinue your agency, with a view to the general 
superintendence and direction of such persons 
as may be engaged in such cultivation and em- 
ployment. 

‘Tt is understood that an association of judi- 
cious and humane persons has been formed in 
Boston, which may act in concert or be consoli- 
dated with a similar association, in New York 
and other cities, and that, through the agency 
of these associations, or one of them, persons 
may be employed to proceed, with the sanction 
of the government, to take charge of the aban- 
doned ‘plantations under the general plan sug- 
gested by yourself, and which is fully approv ed 
by this Department. 

“You will herewith receive copies of orders 
addressed to the Quartermaster of New York 
and the General commanding at Port Royal, di- 
recting that transportation and subsistence, with 
all other proper facilities, be afforded to the 
pe thus engaged. 

“You will therefore receive applications for 
the employments indicated, and will select and 
appoint such applicants as you think best fitted, 
and assign each to the respective duty ; it being 
understood that compensation for services to be 
rendered will be made by the Association, while 
subsistence, quarters, and transportation only 
will be furnished by the government, unless 
Congress shall otherwise provide. All engage- 
ments made by you will, of course, be subject 
to be terminated by the government whenever 
any public exigency shall. require. 

“ As agent of this Department, you will also 
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give all suitable support and aid to any persons 
commissioned or employed by these Associations 
for the religious instruction, ordinary education, 
or general employment of the laboring popula. 
tion. 

“Tt is my wish to prevent the deterioration of 
the estates, to secure their best possible cultiva- 
tion under the circumstances, and the greatest 
practicable benefit to the laborers upon them, 
and by these general purposes your own action 
will be guided. 

“ Reposing great confidence in your intelli- 
gence, discretion and benevolence, the Depart- 
ment confides this important mission to you with 
confident expectation of beneficent results. 

S. P. Cuassg, Secretary of the Treasury.” 
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A subscriber thus writes to us: 


“The Agricultural Department might be 
much improved by original articles. The con- 
tributions of Friends to agricultural papers are 
| numerous. Why not encourage our own paper? 
Not a single original agricultural article has 
been furnished in the last volume, and yet the 
qualifications are not wanting. Many intelli- 
gent Friends are engaged in farming, who could 
add much to the interest of the paper by the 
contribution of such articles.” 


+ #0 


Marriep—With the approbation of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, on the 13th of 3d mo., 1862, Jony 
Witson Croaspate, of Newtown, to Evizapetn, daugh- 
ter of Thos. F. Parry, of Attleboro’, all of Bucks 

~re 


, On the 30th of Ist mo., 1862, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Saran, daughter of John and Mary Way, 
of Halfmoon, Centre Co., Pa., to Wu. D. Saitu, of 


Curwinsville, Clearfield Co., Pa. 





ee 


Diep——-At his residence, Jerusalem, Harford Co., 
Md., on Fourth day, 3d mo. 12th, Ratpn 8S. Les, a 
member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, aged 81 
years 10 months and 29 days. 

That equanimity of mind and quiet composure of 
spirit which so ‘beautifully adorned his pathway 
through life, remained with him to the last. The 
funeral, which took place at Friends’ Meeting-house 
(Little Falls), was attended by a large number of 
relatives and friends. The tribute to his memory 
was solemn and impressive. ‘ Mark the perfect man 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 


——, on the 12th inst. at his residence, in Upper 
Darby, Ozorn Levis, Sr., aged 75 years. 
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Diep, on the 17th of 2d month, 1862, at her resi- 
dence, in Hartford County, Md., Saran Warner, in 
in the 8ist year of her age, a minister and member of 
Dear Creek Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

—-, on Second-day, the 10th inst., at his resi- 
dence, near Friendsville, Pa., Ca.es Carmatt, former- 
ly of this city, in the 70th year of his age. 


—, at Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa., on the 11th 


inst., Lyp1a Davis, aged 78 years. 


——, on the 24th of 2d mo., 1862, Lyp1a Eten, 
daughter of William and Charlotte W. Cocks (of 
Mendon, Monroe Co., N. Y.,) aged one year four 
months and twenty-seven days. 

‘ Nini 


From the Monthly Religious Magazine. 
HOME, THE RESIDENCE. 
{Concluded from page 8.} 


The house is the type of the civilization of the 
inhabitants. It is only as you come to the more 
advanced stages that there is a departure from 
this law of fitness, an intrusion of other things 
into the idea of a home. When wisdom and 
culture supplant instinct, when the intellect as- 
serts and attains its mastery over the animal, 
when society is formed and convention rules, the 
house begins to lose the simpler, more natural 
characteristics of fitness and use. the advancing 
man content only when he has grafted on some 
whim, or followed some fashion, or 


display, converting his home, not into a reflec- 
tion of his own thought and want, but into an 
undigested mass of rooms and appliances,—win- 


dows, doors, gables, piazzas, without meaning 
and without value and without beauty. It is 
about a house as it is aboutadress. Ky erything 
should mean something, even the ornaments. 
Nothing is more meaningless than the larger 


proportion of the dresses one sees. 


wearer. They encumber without adorning, they 
conceal where they are meant to enhance, they 
caricature where they are supposed to ennoble. 
So it is with a house. 


neighbors, that is one thing; if you want to 
build a home for yourself and your children, 
one which you and they shall love, where you 
Wish the household virtues to take root and 


grow, that is quite another. If your house is 


to be a mere show place, and your ambition to | 
| was the sanctum ef the home, and homes have 


excite a vulgar approval or envy, you may neg- 
lect or banish the useful parts of the house, you 
may sacrifice utility to appearance ; 
are going to build a home, the home ly, common, 
ever “wanted things must be close by, compact, 
and convenient, to be used at no waste of tem- 
per, time, or strength. Uuility sbould be the 
Alpha and Omega in a home. 

1 know that some of the most home-ish (to 
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made some | 


They have 
no beauty, no substantial value ; they do not | 
add to, but subtract from, your idea of the | 
| ly and happily than now. 
| the blessing of the house. 


If you want merely to | 


show that you can spend money, or have the | 
ambition to attract attention, or be unlike your | 


but if you | 
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use a word you will not find in the Pe 
looking places in the country—the farm-houses 
which ‘have been the true homes and nurseries 
of New England character—have wanted not 
only the graces, but the conveniences of more 
modern days. The house is large, not wholly 
occupied or even finished, poorly arranged, and 
not over tightly built, while the well is in the 
yard, and in long row stretched out-houses and 
barns. The architect to-day brings all these 
into a snugger compass; but the architect of 
to-day omits one element of the old home which 
made amends for all this, which the taste, the 
advance, or the mistake of the present genera- 
tion compels him to omit. I mean the large, 
cheerful, generous, old kitchen, the place where 
many a man and woman of silks and fashion 
was brought up,—the true “ keeping” or “ liv- 
ing room,” redolent of the mother’s brown bread 
and pies, fragrant with quiet domestic virtues, 
the work-place of mothers and daughters in the 
days when mothers and daughters worked,—the 
centre of the family circle when the day was 
done, and father and the boys gathered around 
the evening table to read or cipher, or play 
a2 game, or mend this or that which had 
been broken about the farm; when neighbors 
dropped quietly in and were welcomed to the 
chimney-corner r, and cider and apples closed the 
visit; when even lovers must sit in the kitchen 
and with the family, except on Sundays. I do 
not believe in everything that is old, but I do 
believe we have made no gain in surrendering 
these homely ways and virtues which clustered 
about that now dishonored place. The kitchen 
was the home in those golden days ere its sacred 
economies were handed over to the wasteful 
mercies of ignorant domestics, and though there 
were no modern labor-saving appliances, yet be- 
cause the labor was not bought, but each had 
his post and duty, the home went on more wise- 
The kitchen was then 
Now it is too fre- 
quently the curse, and the troubles it entails 
have much to do with this rapid filling up of 
hotels and lodging houses by those who rather 
fly from than seek to remedy the ev il. Perhaps, 
as society is, we cannot reinstall the kitchen. I 


| do not believe the idea would be very palatable 


to those who associate the place with the stupidty 
of Lrish cooks, or regard the toil as a disgrace to 
their position, or as injuring the complexion and 
marring the delicacy of the hand. The kitchen 


gained nothing by deserting it. It was the nur- 
sery of the character, of the health, the moral 
and mental strength of the old and middle-aged 


| of to-day,—of virtues which have seemed to wane 


with the coming in of carpets and curtains and 
conveniences, and that utter respectability which 
would gladly forget that a kitchen has a neces- 
sary connection with a house. 
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In a different way, if you would have peace, 
you must still regard the kitchen. It is now 
the tyrant of the house, and he who builds his 
house without a prime regard to that, who plans 
the rest liberally and leaves that to chance, or, 
when he finds the cost exceeding his ability, lets 
the pinch come there, may at once give up the 
thought of a comfortable home. Let the pinch 
come in your parlors, your furnishings—the 
things for your own luxury or the eye of your 
visitor ; but in a home, the kitchen, the cellar, 
and the closet must stand before these. No 
house can be a home which is stinted in the 
useful things, that is narrow and mean in its ar- 
rangements for work,—and that is one reason 
why these things all over our towns with “ To 
Let” hanging in the windows can never be- 
come genuine homes. 

Another thing that should be thought of is 
seclusion. The home ought not to be open to 
the casual eye, or the secrets of it liable to the 
prying or the propinquity of neighbors. It 
ought to stand apart, neither subject to over- 
looking or overhearing. Every family should 
be brought up distinct from every other family. 
The house should be within an enclosure sacred 
to it. The blessed sun and air should not be 
cut off from it by the intervening of any other 
house. This is the necessitiy of cities, which 
the kind of houses demanded by the city in part 
remedies ; but the cramped homes of the city 
never come up to the full idea of home. A 
home should have a yard anda garden. I do 
not hesitate to say that, as a matter of dollars 
and cents, it would be better in the end for the 
individual speculator to lay out each house with 
a fair garden spot, place it on some general line, 
employ an architect as well as a carpenter and 
mason, spend something on‘shrubs and trees,— 
in short, make a home of it,—than to cover all 
his land with wood and mortar; while it would 
add to the character of the town, introduce a 
higher order of population, increase taxable 
property, and do for the place what men in vain 
look to churches, schools, horse-railroads, gas, and 
water todo. The man of thought and intelli- 
gence, who wants a permanent abode for his 
family, will look to the house before he will 
these other things. If he cannot find a home, 
these will be a small temptation. 

Besides, to the well ordering of a family, pri- 
vacy is absolutely essential. What chance is} things a man should specially seek in the house 
there for that, where houses stand so near that,|he is to call home. In its exterior it should 
through the open windows, inevitably, you hear violate no law of taste, while it should be sugges- 
much that is said, or through a thin partition; tive of the character and position of its inmates. 
comes the thrumming of a piano, the scolding| You go through the streets of a city or town, 
of the mother, the crying of the child, the en- and you inevitably draw your inferences of the 
trance and exit of every guest? This sort of inhabitants from their houses. If you are hun- 

living is only too common. It is a necessity; gry, or have lost your way, you select the house 
many submit to because they can do no better,|at which you will ask. Even organ-grinders 
while it is a submission which is likely to act|and pedlars study the outside before venturing 
unfavorably upon the rising generation, who| within the gate. Some houses suggest vanity, 


must get their idea of home from the homes in 
which they are nurtured. We all know véry 
well that the presence of a guest or a boarder 
breaks up much of the peculiar life of home, in- 
terrupts its free and steady flow. We all know 
that the vacation we spend at boarding-places is 
too apt to interfere with home precepts and dis- 
cipline,—sow tares amid our wheat. How much 
greater the harm which comes from always living 
so near to others, so exposed front and rear, and 
both sides, that inevitably, in spite of you, the 
daily life of yourself and your children is sub- 
ject to influences you would gladly be rid of. I 
do not believe a truly independent home possi- 
ble—a home standing on its own basis and sup- 
ported by its own principles as every home 
should—so long as houses are built as a very 
large majority of those in our neighborhood are. 
Not as a matter of pride or of mere feeling, but 
as a matter of principle, I would not occupy a 
house where I was not or could not be alone. 
Nearness to one’s business, or anything that 
could be urged in favor of'such a residence, would 
not weigh as a feather with what could be urged 
against. 

I know there are many persons, even fathers 
and mothers, who will not sympathise with this 
at all. They would rather live in public. They 
want to see and hear what is going on. They 
don’t care anything about yards and gardens. 
All that can be said of such is, that they are 
falling into the great American current which 
sets against the home, whose top folly is seen in 
the lite of the New York hotel. The man who 
has forgotten the free range his childhood loved 
over the old farm or through the pastures, and 
refuses for his children even a garden or a yard, 
the man who prefers his children should be edu- 
cated in the street, or turns them to play in some 
other man’s grounds, the man who forgets how 
much more of good outdoors teaches in the earli- 
er years, than the costly parlor can, who sacri- 
fices his children’s good to his desire for a wider 
range indoors, or a more costly abode, is traitor 
to the best memories of his own life, and work- 
ing against the best life of his child. Content- 
ment with some conditions is only a proof how 
far man may fall from his true position, yet be 
unconscious of his fall. The contented slave is 
the saddest evidence of the atrocity of slavery. 

Permanence, utility, seclusion, are the three 
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pride, meanness, as surely as some suggest home. 
I rem@mber that, pacing backward and forward 
through Fifth Avenue in New York, and mar- 
velling at the prodigality of the cost of that 
double row of sandstone palaces, I felt the chill 
of all that splendor striking through me till I 
came upon a square, sober, though evidently 
costly house, and I said, This looks like a home. 
I asked the owner, and from his well-known 
name [ knew that I was right. In the landscape 
it is the home that satisfies and pleases. Not 
the abode of wealth or of show, but the abode 
over which that nameless grace of home is thrown. 
I have seen that charm embracing as a halo the 
little one-story, unpainted wayside cottage, equal- 
ly with the glorious old gambrel-roof homestead 
beneath the trees,—to me the type and symbol 
ofa New England home. I have seen it invest 
the home of poverty, while refusing to linger 
about the abode of pride,—a something which 
seems to radiate from the life within through 
shingle and clapboard, as the life of the soul 
speaks in the outward expression of the face and 
the form. 

As a part of the home, a single word of its 
furnishing. In proportion as you introduce 
splendor, you banish love. No child can grow 


up to love a house so adorned that he associates 
with it the perpetual warning to be careful of 
his hands and feet, all the freedom of whose | 


motions must be checked by the cost of the 
carpet and the material of the sofa. If there 
must be a company-room, to be kept sacred from 
the intrugon of the child’s foot, then let there 
be special pains that there be some room sacred 
to childhood,—the wild domain of disorder and 
frolic, where things may be banged and broken 
according to the laws of an innocent misrule, 
without fear of rebuke. The furniture of home 
should be for use, and every adorning subsidiary 
to propriety and taste. The papers upon the 
wall, the casts, engravings, ornaments, should 
all have reference to home culture ; not stiff or 
ugly or over many, but such as, living with the 
child, insensibly educate and elevate his taste, 
as living with virtue insensibly educates and 
elevates his character. A house that chills a 
stranger with the idea that its furnishings are 
to be seen and not used, which reveals no trace 
of childhood, or only of childhood prematurely 
prim,—rooms stiff and bristling and suggestive 
of the upholsterer,—is no home. How gladly 
one escapes from all this drear array of show to 
some cosy, free-and-easy, comfortable room, 
whose furniture bears the marks of use,—where 
there are no angles and straight lines, but the 
unstudied order, or the equally unstudied dis- 
order, of a free and happy household. 


The idea of a home cannot be independent of 
the house. I do not deny that there are homes 
where there is no advantage of the ‘house ; 
still to the perfect idea of the perfect home the 
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house is essential; not a house of cost, but a 
house appropriate to the condition of the oceu- 
pant, a permanent, useful, secluded abode,—a 
place not for the guest, but for the family, not 
for the adult merely, but for the child. The 
idea every man should have in building ought 
to be to build a home, whether the house be for 
his own occupancy or to let. It is time there 
was a little more humanity in landlords, and 
that public opinion rebuked this coining of 
money at the expense of the finer sentiments of 
the heart and home. We have had a precious 
inheritance in the old homes of New England. 
Our fathers builded better than they knew when 
they erected them, and he shall be the benefac- 
tor of his children who shall, under altered cir- 
cumstances of time and place, transmit to his 
children a true home, and he shall stand highest 
among architects who shall strive, not to build 
the churches, the capitals, the monuments of the 
nation, but who shall give himself to the skil- 
ful planning of homes for the people,—a work 
Downing had so nobly begun when he was sud- 
denly taken away. The nations of antiquity, 
whose marvels of learning and of art still ex- 
cite the admiration and wonder of the world, had 
no homes; there are no homes where the Be- 
douin slumbers in the shadow of the pyramids, or 
fodders his steed amid the crumbling magnifi- 
cence of a long-buried despotism; the gay and 
glittering Frenchman has no word for home ; 
while the cities of the Continent, to whose mon- 
uments the rich. the restless, and the wise make 
pilgrimage, have no homes, the wretched hovel 
alternating the palace and the ruin. They may 
do to admire as works of art, but let us have to 
show the traveler, to bless ourselves, to help 
our children, a land of homes, speaking to the 
eye of the stranger, and dear to the heart of the 
dweller. J. F. W. W. 


annsnsssonig hilar 
From * The Friend.” 
CARBON-OIL.—LAMPS AND EXPLOSIONS. 


A poor dependence is, sometimes at least, 
worse than none. A gate or fence panel were 
better down, than propped with a rotten stake ; 
for if down it would be watched ; but if poorly 
propped, a little additional breeze might break 
the poor dependence, and expose the crop to 
devastation, whilst the farmer rests in his fulse 
security. It is thus even with many other 
props. If we take a man’s endorsement, whether 
of a note or a sentiment, we should be sure that 
we have good backing before we lean upon it, 
and especially before we let the mind rest in a 
feeling of security. ; 

As life is tou valuable to be jeopardized need- 
lessly, it may be worth while to inquire what we 
are resting on as a proof of the safety of our 
carbon-oil. lamps. Alcohol, burning-fluid, and 
ether, will inflame in a saucer by the touch of a 
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lighted taper; but, few of the many oils sold as 
carbon-oil and Kerosene will do so. One exten- 
sive dealer in Philadelphia assured me that cer- 
tain oil which he knew to be unsafe in lamps, 
would not inflame by a taper in a saucer, even 
when spread out quite thin. The best test is the 
weight, as shown by an bydrometer—the heavy 
oils being the safest, other circumstances alike.* 
Few families have hydrometers, to denote 
specific gravity. It may therefore assist some 
to inquire, first, into the Causes of Explosions ; 
secondly, into the Quality of the Oil; thirdly, 
the Structure of Lamps; and lastly, Precau- 
tions. 

1. Probable Causes of Explosions.—Bad oil ; 
keeping the cans or lamps in very warm places ; 
suffering the wick to remain too high or become 
crusted, so as to heat the burners and upper part 
of the lamp and also the oil; filling the lamps 
while they are warm, or in a very warm room, or 
near a light ora fire; most of which circum- 
stances promote the formation of the gas, which, 
by mixing with air and taking fire, is always the 
immediate cause of the explosions, no matter 
what other circumstances may attend. A store- 
keeper may pull out the bung of his oil-barrel, 
ang throw in a flaming taper, or coals of fire ; 
and though the act might put his customers to 
flight, for a moment, it is hardly likely that the 
oil would fire. Yet if it should not, has he 
proved that that very oil when heated to a cer- 
tdin moderate degree, would not throw off a gas 
which, when mixed with atmospheric air, would 
be explosive? He has not; it is proper, there- 
fore, we should look to other causes than the 
mere inflammability of the oil. Beside those 
vauses above enumerated, there is one which 
lamp-dealers particularly should be aware of, viz. : 
allowing the hole between the burner and the 
inside of the fount, (which hole is solely for the 
over-oozing oi] to run back into the fount,) to be 
made, or to become too large ; i. e., large enough 
to carry down flame to the inside of the lamp 
where gas may be present. When a lamp is 
exposed to considerable or sudden variations of 
temperature, by carrying it in and out doors, or 
by suddenly opening a door or window admitting 
cold air on the lamp, a circulation of air in and 
out this hole goes on, to an extent proportioned 
to the difference of temperature between the 
inside and the outside of the lamp. Now if the 
oil in the lamp is such, or so heated, as to have 
thrown off gas, and the air is thus mixed with it, 
the lamp may be said to be charged; and we 
need only the right sort of a touch-hole to be 
ready to fire. The same aperture which is in- 
tended to take in the over-oozing eil, and thus 
also allow circulation of air, may, by being too 
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do not want, viz.: that of a touch-hole: more of 
this in another place. It may be remarked® how. 
ever, that if this hole, or the several holes or 
openings between the floor of the burner and the 
inside of the lamp, and the space along the wick 
between the wick and the wick-holder, and all 
other spaces or openings communicating between 
the inside of the lamp and the place where the 
flame is, if all these be small enough to agree 


with the principle of the Safety /amp, then the 


oils which would be exceedingly dangerous 
under other circumstances, might, under these, 
be burned with safety. If, upon inquiry of the 
dealers and manufacturers of oil-buraers, we find 


they do not make much account of this precau- 


tion, it may in some instances, perhaps, be be- 
cause they either have not much acquaintance 


with the principle of Sir H. Davy’s discovery, or 


because the great demand for their wares has 


pressed their philosophy out of memory for a 
time. 

Another cause may be, too small a wick; 
which would, if very much smaller than the 


tube, leave the non-required touch-hole along 
side of it. A fact was communicated to me in 
the course of an hour's inquiry, (of several pro 
prietors,) on these points, showing the im- 
portance of being not very negligent of this 
particular. 


2. Quality of the Oil—It would not be 
proper, perhaps, if practicable, in the infancy of 
the coal-oil business, to denote particular prefer- 
ences amongst manufacturers. 

Those oils which are the clearest, with a slight 


olive or amber tinge—a specitic gravity of from 
41 to 483—which burn away slowest, giving the 


most light and least smoke, are most to be relied 


To test by its inflammability, the oil should 
be poured into something (a pound weight with 
a low rim) shallow and about uniform in depth, 
and just enough of the oil to cover the bottom. 
Then touch the surface with a lighted taper. 
This is by no means a sure test; for it is the 
gas from the oil which explodes, and not the 
vil itself. If it inflames, doubtless it will be by 
reason of the decomposition of the oil as thus 
exposed in the vessel, first, in the form of gas: 
but though it should not (so exposed) be in- 
flamed, we do not know that it would not, under 
a little more heat in a lamp, throw off gas of 
such kind and quautity as to be dangerous. 

8. Structure of Lamps.—The points to be 
aimed at for safety are, Ist, to prevent too much 
communication between the inside of the foust 
and the flame; or, in other words, too large 
openings through the bottom of the burner. 


, The purchaser has only to unscrew the burner, 


large for those purposes, serve the end which we | and turn it upside down, to satisfy himself about 





* Pittsburg dealers say that some heavy oils are 


not safe, so that although specific gravity is a general 


rule, it has some exceptions. 


lthis. The hole should not be much larger than 


that of an ordinary knitting-needle. If it should 
be, he can reduce it by a wooden plug. The 
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safest and neatest opening is one on each side 
the wick-tube, which will admit a slip of a visit- 
ing efrd cut so as to be about one-half or three- 
fourths as wide as the wick. Safety depends 
not on the length of this slip, but on the width 
—the narrower the better, if paper will pass 
through it. Neither does safety depend on the 
number of holes, but on the average diameter of 
each, which should not be much larger than the 
size before stated. These openings should be 
kept clear of fallen fragments of wick, and dust. 

The second point in the structure of lamps is 
such an arrangement of the burner and wick, as 
will allow the greatest increase of light, with the 
least communication of heat downward. So 
many styles of burners abound, that, by keeping 
in view the principle of conduction so as to avoid 
heating the oil below, we may look to the shop- 
men for particular information. 

4. Precautions—Fill the lamps always by 
daylight, and not near a fire! For, though 
9,999 persons might do otherwise without acci- 
dent, yet who would want to be the 10,000th 
with an accident ? 

Keep the oil cans and lamps cool, when set 
away. 

The wicks must fill the tubes. 

If oil is spilled, clean it up at once ;—* do 
itand it will be done” “ for good ”—perhaps to 
save life—if not, for a good habit. Grease 
unites with this oil, and will greatly assist in the 
cleansing operation. 

After all, it must be conceded that the loss of 
life in consequence of the use of these oils, has 
been small, considering the number of persons 
every way concerned in them, and the quantity 
of oil handled and consumed. W. 


A FLOWER GARDEN FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The season of flowers, bright and beautiful, 
will soon be with us. Nothing can be more ele- 
vating and ennobling to the thoughts and char- 
acter of man than the cultivation of these “ waif’s 
of paradise,” This is so especially in regard to 
children, and no one that gives his children a 
plot of land for a flower garden, will ever have 
cause to regret it. 

The expense for seeds is but a trifle compared 
with the benefit and pleasure that will accrue ; 
while the influence on the minds of the young, 
in creating a love for the beautiful, and form- 
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ing habits of industry, cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. 

Hoping that many youthful readers will make 
a beginning the coming spring, I will give them 
a few hints which may be of help to them. 

In the first place select a warm piece of land 
and work it thoroughly so as to reduce it to as 
fine a tilth as possible, making it rich with 
rotten manure containing as few foul see 
possible. The seeds should not be sown till the 
ground is warm and dry, as the plants will be 
more vigorous when not stunted in their early 
stages of growth. 

Flowers may be divided into three classes :— 
Annual, Biennial and Perennial. 

The seeds of the first have to be sown every 
spring, as they grow, blossom and die each year. 
They are very desirable in a garden, as being 
of rapid growth, and produce flowers of every 
hue and fragrance. 

Biennials require two seasons to perfect their 
growth, blooming and dying the second season, 
while perennials live for many years, or until 
they die of old age or hard usage. , 

There is yet sufficient time to make out and 
procure lists of seeds of each variety. 


FALL OR SPRING. 


As a rule we have preferred spring trans- 
planting of small trees of nearly every kind, es- 
pecially fruit trees. But where the ground is 
light and porous, with rather a northern expo- 
sure, autumn answers very well, especially when 
the transplanting takes place as soon as the leaves 
have fallen from the trees, no matter how early. 
When the ground is a heavy clay loam, and in- 
clined to be wet in winter, spring planting is un- 
doubtedly the best. Large trees we think 
always do better if removed in autumn, and it 
should be done as soon as advisable. By early 
transplanting the roots begin to feel their way 
about their new quarters, and thus strengthen 
the tree for the approaching inclemencies of the 
weather, at the same time preparing for an early 
start in the spring. 

Strawberries, take them altogether, we prefer 
to plant out in the spring. Very hardy varie- 
ties, such as our White Pine Apple, Wilson’s 
Albany, Longworth’s Prolific, &c., are well 
adapted to fall planting, and will come out fresh 
and fine in the spring, and give full half a crop 
the first season. All such new strawberry beds, 
and all old strawberry beds, should have a good 
covering of old long horse manure. There is 
no danger of smothering the plants, as some ap- 
prehend. We have always done so, and never 
lost a plant from this cause. By the first of 
March the plants will have worked their way 
through the manure, looking green and vigor- 
ous ; the manure will afterward act as a mulch- 
ing and keep down the weeds. Strawberry beds 
should not be formed after the middle of Sep- 
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tember, and a month earlier is much better.—; 
Germantown Telegraph. 


- ~tee 


CHRISTIAN SOCIABILITY. 


Bunyan, in one of his quaint similes that are 
yet so delicately beautiful, depicts the relation of 
Christians to-each other, by saying that they 
‘are like the several flowers in a garden that 
haye upon each the dew of heaven, which being 
shaken by the wind, they let fall the dew at 
each other’s roots, whereby they are jointly 
nourished and become nourishers of one ano- 
ther.” 


————>—28—- —_—_—_—_——_ 


THE FRUIT OF CARE. 


A poor girl in California picked up the cut- 
ting of a grape vine, thrown into the road, in 
order to drive her mule with. She carried it 
home, and though it was wilted and worn and 
appeared good for nothing, she stuck it into the 
ground. ‘It has a little life left,’ she said; 
“T will try and save it.” So she watered it, 
and watched it, and took as much care of it as 
if it were the most promising shoot in the world. 

Well, how did it reward her? In one year, 
after it was six years old, it bore five thousand 
bunches of grapes, and each bunch weighed one 
pound; these, on being sold, brought her the 
handsome sum of $4,000. 

You see it is not so much having large means 
to do with, as it isin doing the best you can 
with small means. 


From the Monthly Religious Magazine 
THE SHADOW AND THE LIGHT. 


O pilgrim on life’s journey, 
Treading its downward way, 

Art thou the same bright creature, 
Who sprang with hopes so gay 


Forth on the unknown pathway 
When life was fresh and new 

Tinging each scene around ber 
With its own golden hue? 


The same, and yet another ; 
Another, yet the same. 

How changed the inner being! 
How changed the outward frame! 


Where is the bounding footstep ? 
Where is the eye’s quick sight? 

And where the buoyant spirit,— 
The laughter long and light? 


The step no more is lightsome, 
The eye is slow to see ; 

And chastened is the laughter 
Of old so full of glee. 
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How are they all departed, 
Those dreams of youth’s bright hours, 

That came, and went, and vanished, 
And died like last year’s flowers ! 


The friends who spread above thee 
In childhood’s early day 

Their kind, protecting shelter,— 
Thy parents,—where are they? 


Thus sings the earthly minstrel, 
Mourning o’er pleasures gone ; 
But high above these changes 
So speaks the heavenly one :— 


Why mourn o’er strength departed ? 
God’s strong right arm shall be 

Thy power, his quickening spirit 
Thy spirit’s energy. 


And every trembling footstep, 
And every waning power, 

And every hair that silvers. 
Tells of the coming hour, 


When, laying off these garments, 
This toil-worn robe of earth, 

Thou shalt put on the vesture 
That waits the spirit’s birth. 


Earth is no vale of sadness, 
Seen in that holy light,— 
That smile of God, whose glory 

Makes even darkness bright. 


And if through all life’s changes 
Thy steadfast aim hath been 

To take each onward footstep 
By faith in things unseen, 


Far holier than the gladness 
Of youth’s light-hearted glee 
Deep in thy long-tried spirit 
The “ peace of God” shall be. 


And for the dreams of girlhood 
Shall beam upon thine eyes 

The fair, celestial mansions, 
Eternal in the skies. 


The friends who clustered ’round thee 
In thy first home of love, 
“ Not lost, but gone before” thee, 
They wait for thee above. 


Thou canst not falter, pilgrim, 
On life’s declining road, 

If through its light and shadow 
Thine eye be fixed on God. 





PATIENT. 
BY JOHN GREBNLEAP WHITTIER. 


Let me not dream in vain despair 


That progress stays her steps for me ; 


The puny leverage of a hair 
A planet’s impulse well may spare, 


A drop of dew the tided sea. 


The loss, if loss there be, is mine ; 


And yet not mine, if understood ; 


Amid the raven tresses 
The silver threads appear ; 
Streaking the midnight darkness, 
They gather year by year. 


The girlhood-dreams so brilliant, 
That floated through the mind, 
Fleeting as sunset glories, 
Which leave no trace behind. 


For one shall grasp, and one resiga, 
One drink life’s rue, and one its wine, 
And God shall make the balance good. 


Ob power to do! oh baffled will! 
Oh prayer and action, ye are one. 
Who may not serve may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standing still ; 
And good but wished, with God is done! 


—Only Once. 
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ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


MESSAGE FROM THE Presipent.—The President on 
March 7 remitted to Congress the following Message : 

Fellow- Citizens of the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives :--I recommend the adoption of a joint resolu- 
tion by your honorable bodies which shall be sub- 
stantially as follows. 

“ Resolved, That the United States ought to co-ope- 
rate with any State which may adopt gradual abol- 
ishment of slavery, giving to such State pecuniary 
aid to be used by such State in its discretion, to com- 
pensate for the inconveniences, public and private, 
produced bysuch change of system.” 

If the proposition contained in the resolution does 
not meet the approval of Congress and the country, 
there is the end; but ifit does command such ap- 
proval, I deem it of importance that the States and 
people immediately interested should be at once dis- 
tinctly notified of the fact, so that they may begin 
to consider whether to accept or reject it. The Fede- 
ral Government would find its highest interest in 
such a measure, as one of the most efficient means of 
self-preservation. The leaders of the existing insur- 
rection entertain the hope that this Government will 
be forced to acknowledge the independence of some 
part of the disaffected region, and that all the Slave 
States north of such parts will then say—The Union 
for which we have struggled being already gone, we 
now choose to go with the Southern section. 

To deprive them of this hope substantially ends 
the rebellion, and the initiation of emancipation 
completely deprives them of it as to all the States 
initiating it. The point is not that all the States 
tolerating slavery would very soon, if at all, initiate 
emancipation ; but that while the offer is equally 

made to all, the more Northern shall, by such initia- 
tion, make it certain to the more Southern that, in 
no event, will the former ever join the latter in their 
proposed Confederacy. I say initiation, because, in 
my judgment, gradual and not sudden emancipation 
is better forall. In the mere financial or pecuniary 
view, any member of Congress, with the census 
tables and treasury reports before him, can readily 
see for himself how very soon the current expendi- 
tures of this war would purchase, at fair valuation, 
all the slaves in any named State. 

Such a proposition on the part of the general Go- 
vernment sets up no claim of a right, by Federal 
authority, to interfere with slavery within State 
limits, referring, as it does, the absolute control of 
the subject in each case to the State and its people 
immediately interested. It is proposed as a matter 
of perfectly free choice with them. In the annual 
Message of last December, | thought fit to say :—The 
Union must be preserved, and hence all indispensa- 
ble means must be employed. I said this not hastily, 
but deliberately. War has been made, and con- 
tinues to be an indispensable means to this end. 
A practical re acknowledgment of the national au- 
thority would render the war unnecessary and it 
would at once cease. 

If, however, resistance continues, the warmust also 
continue, and it is impossible to foresee all the inci- 
dents which may attexd, and all the ruin which may 
follow it. Such as may seem indispensable, or may 
obviously promise great efficiency towards ending the 
struggle, must and will come. The proposition now 
made is an offer only. I hope it may be esteemed no 
offence to ask whether the pecuniary consideration 
tendered would not be of more value to the States 
and private persons concerned, than are the institu- 
tion and property in it, in the present aspect of affairs. 
While it is true that the adoption of the proposed re- 
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solution would be merely initiatory, and not within 
itself a practical measure, it is recommended, in the 
hope that it would soon lead to important practical 
results. In full view of my great responsibility to my 
God and to my country, I earnestly beg the attention 
of Congress and the people to the subject. 
(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The above resolution was debated in the House of 

Representatives and passed hy a large majority. 


Wild Geese are now almost daily passing over this 
city towards the North, thus indicating the appré&ch 
of spring. 

A free bridge has been completed over the Missis- 


sippi river, connecting the towns of McGregor and 
Prairie du Chien. 


A slave yoke, with two antler-like prongs to hinder 
runaways from getting through the bushes, the whole 
contrivance weighing five pounds, was lately exhibit- 
ed at the Boston Union Mission Fair. It was taken 
from the neck of a fugitive on the Maryland side of 
the Upper Potomac, after two hours’ hard filing of 
the iron collar. 


Tue Puysicat Man or Onto.—The Commissioner 
of Statistics of the State of Ohio in his annual report, 
gives a curious description of the physique of the 
men of Ohio. 

‘The Commissioner says that Professor Henry and 
himself have been several years engaged in defining 
the American man by accurate measurements. He 
presents only such of these as go to describe accu- 
rately the men of Ohio. For this purpose he gives 
the measurements of 300 farmers, miners, and labor- 
ers in several counties ; of 230 others in eleven 
villages, and five companies of Kennett’s Cavalry, all 
native Americans. The following appears to be the 
general results of these measurements : That the man 
of Ohio is five feet nine and one-third inches high, 
and is taller than any European nation of which there 
are measurements. He is taller than the Belgian by 
several inches, taller than the English, and even than 
the Scottish Highlanders. The Highlanders, how- 
ever, exceed the American round the chest, and are on 
the whole, the stoutest. In complexion, eyes and 
hair, the light predominates ove®the dark. The pre- 
vailing hair is brown, and the prevailing eyes gray, 
or blue. In one word, the native American isa 
modified German of the time of Tactus, and such he 
ought to be, from his antecedents. 


FOREIGN, 


The discovery of the fossil bones of a new and 
gigantic saurian, in a cutting recently made for a 
railway near Poligny, has just been announced. The 
animal must have been between 90 and 120 feet in 
length, and must have existed towards the end of the 
Triassic period. 


The Red Sea cable from Suez to Jubal Island has 
been restored. 


A sum of 200 guineas is offered by the National 
Association for the Relief of British Miners to any 
engineer or other person who projects and carries in- 
to effect, the best and most effective plan for the full 
and perfect ventilation of mines. 


A thousand Mormons, from the three northern 
countries of Europe, are just leaving for Utah, in 
America, by way of Hamburg. The greater part 
come from Denmark, very many of them belonging 
to the well-to-do members of the peasant class. 


Another frightful coal-pit accident has taken place. 
About 50 miners were killed by an explosion at Mer- 
thiy Tidvil. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour axp Meat.—The flour market continues 
very dull and prices are drooping. There is little 
shipping demand, and only a few hundred bbls. sold 
at $5 12 a $5 25 per barrel for superfine; $5 50 a 
$7 00 for extra family and fancy. Small sales to 
tle trade ranging from our lowest quotations to 
$7 for common and fancy lots. Nothing done in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is selling at 
$3 25, and the latter at $2 75. 

m.—Small sales of good Pennsylvania and 
Western Red at $1 32 a $1 33 per bushel. Some 
small lots of white sold at $1 38 a 1 50 per bushel. 
Pennsylvania Rye sold at 70 a 73 cents. Corn igs 
steady. Holders are asking for new yellow 53 cents 
in store, and 54c. afloat. Oats—Small sales of Penn- 
sylvania at 34a 35 cents. New York Barley is selling 
at 89 cents. No sales of Malt. 

Sgeps.—Cloverseed of choice quality is in demand 
at $4 50 a $4 75 per 64 pounds. Timothy is selling 
in lot at $2 37 & 2 50, and Flaxseed at $2 10 per 
bushel. 

‘HE VINEYARD.—A Monthly Journal devoted ex- 

clusively to the Grape Culture, published by Wm. 
P. Pack and Wm. Rowe, at No. 11 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J., Price 25 cts. per annum. 

Any person who will send us a list of twenty-five 
subscribers will be presented with a copy of Down- 
mvq@’s Fruits AND Fruit Trees or America, the best 
work of the kind published in this country. 

3mo. 22—It. 


RAHAM, EMLEN AND PASSMORE—SEEDS 
AND FARM IMPLEMENTS.—Our Garden and 
Field Seeds are selected with great care, and we 
can warrant them fresh and genuine. Farming Im- 
plements and Tools of all description. Garden and 
Horticultural Tools. A selection of the most ap- 
proved Mowing and Reaping Machines in the country 
on the most liberal terms. Bone Dust and other re- 
liable manures from such factories only as can be 
trusted. 

Farmers and ae are inveted to examine our 
stock whether they Wish to purchase or not, 
GrauAM, EMLEN AND Passmore, ~ 

627 Market St., Philadelphia. 


3d mo. 22— 3m. 


NAIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
k AND GENTLEMEN.—The Spring and Summer 
term of this institution will commence on Second- 
day, (Monday,) 3d mo. (March,) 24th, and continue 


twelve weeks. The course of instruction will be 
thorough and practical, embracing all the branches 
of a good English and classical education ; also, the 
Latin and French languages, music, painting and 
drawing. Terms, for boarding, washing, and tuition, 
$36.00. No extra charge for languages. For further 
particulars address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor, 
Fairville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—3t. 


XYATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
above Institution will commence on the 7th of 
the 4th month next, and continue 15 weeks. 
Terms per Session, . $48.75 
Extra for Languages, . . . 3.00 each. 
For other particulars, see Circulars. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal, 
Kennett Square. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—6t. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


.) cae aa —Wwm. Heacocx, General Fur- 
} nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY. 
Cuarues H. Marort takes this method of inform- 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sizth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Bixping 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &c., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable. 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &v. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 

Book anp JoB Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—1yr. 


Qhyont halter YHuibad 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


/ M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &. &., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

ReFrerences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chagtnut Sts., 
Avos J. Micuuwer. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 








